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What  manner  of  man  was  he,  who  could  be  so 

humble  and  so  inspired,  so  simple  and  so  mighty, 

so  endearing  and  enduring? 


Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  .  .  .  will 
be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  sig- 
nificance or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of 
us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us 
down   in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation. 

—A.  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln,  who  saved  the  Union  and  the  American  experiment 
in  democracy,  has  become,  in  the  near-century  since  his  death,  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  all  the  good  toward  which  humanity  is  striving,  a  living  proof  that 
man  can  attain  that  good.  Revered  almost  to  the  point  of  worship  the  world 
around,  his  name  seems  to  spell  out  the  meanings  of  those  characteristics 
for  which  we  know  him  best:  honesty,  humor,  compassion,  wisdom. 

But  Lincoln  lives  on  for  the  people  as  a  man  also — a  flesh  and  blood  and 
bone  human  being — whose  greatness  they  can  accept  because  they  can 
understand  his  origin,   his  ways,   his  talk  and    his   laughter. 

He  is  like  a  neighbor  to  swap  yarns  with  at  sunset  over  the  backyard 
fence.  He  is  easy-walking,  easy-speaking.  You  don't  have  to  play  up  to  him, 
and  he  won't  play  down  to  you.  You  know  where  you  are  with  Lincoln.  And 
yet,  there  is  that  dedication  in  him,  that  urge  of  destiny  running  through  him, 
and  the  strength  to  meet  and  use  it.  And  you  wonder — is  some  of  that  same 
greatness  in  my  neighbor,  myself,  my  son?  There  may  well  be,  for  Lincoln 
was  one  of  us,  Lincoln  was  all  of  us;  he  was  the  spokesman  for  all  that  went 
before  him  in  the  building  of  America  and  everything  we  have  fought  since 
to  preserve.  His  words  stand,  as  powerful  for  today's  problems  as  for  the 
nation's  crisis  in  his  own  time.  What  manner  of  man  was  he,  who  could  be 
so  humble  and  so  inspired,  so  simple  and  so  mighty,  so  endearing  and 
enduring?  The  very  qualities  which  make  us  love  him  are  those  that  made 
him  great. 


.  .  •  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
Government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have 
commenced. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky,  February  72,  7809.  When  he  was 
eight,  the  family  went  to  Indiana,  where  he 
grew  up.  Reared  to  farming,  he  helped  clear 
forests,  split  fence  rails,  plant  corn,  and  took 
flatboats  of  produce  to  market  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  manhood,  he  was  nearly  six  foot  four, 
weighing  780  pounds.  In  popular  contests  of 
strength  he  was  the  boast  of  the  county.  He 
had  less  than  a  year's  schooling.  Any  other 
education  he  "picked  up,  under  pressure  of 
necessity."  At  21,  Lincoln  moved  with  the 
family  to  Illinois.  Shortly  after,  he  left  their 
farm  to  seek  a  new  kind  of  life  in  the  village 
of  New  Salem. 


In  spite  of  his  obscure  beginnings,  with  only  the  opportunities  he  made 
for  himself,  Lincoln  won  through  to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  with 
dignity  and  wisdom.  His,  our  most  famous  "success  story,"  has  spurred  three 
generations  of  Americans  on.  It  upholds  our  cherished  tradition  that  in  this 
country  no  man  need  be  limited  by  birth  or  privilege.  In  the  way  that  he 
met  hardships  and  obstacles  without  self-pity  or  bitterness,  with  patient 
determination  and  integrity,  men  today  find  hope  and   inspiration  for  their 


own  lives. 


In  his  early  frontier  years,  among  men  who  did  back-breaking  work 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil,  Lincoln  learned  self-reliance.  His  moral  and 
physical  fibers  toughened.  Here,  close  to  the  realities,  there  was  little  hardship 
or  suffering  he  did  not  know  or  experience.  Through  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment he  developed  stubborn  persistence  and  the  patience  to  wait  for 
what  he  wanted.  And  in  the  rugged  characters  of  his  neighbors  he  found 
the  lifelong  trust  he  held  in  the  common  people.  He  knew  the  woods  and  fields 
and  wild  creatures,  and  from  his  earliest  childhood  felt  a  kindly  sympathy 
for  all  living  things. 

He  told  of  himself  that  as  a  child  he  had  shot  down  a  turkey  with  his 
father's  rifle,  and  thereafter,  even  in  a  society  that  lived  by  the  hunt,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  shoot  bird  or  beast. 


An  ant's  life  is  as  sweet  to  it  as  ours  to  us. 


Ready  are  we  all  to  cry  out  and  ascribe 
motives  when  our  own  toes  are  pinched. 

And  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  told  an  amusing  tale  of  crossing  the 
prairie  one  day  and  seeing  "a  hog  mired  down/'  He  was  rather  "fixed  up" 
and  resolved  to  pass  without  looking  toward  the  shoat.  But  the  urge  to  look 
was  irresistible.  The  poor  thing  was  so  forlorn  and  deserted  that  he  got 
down,  good  clothes  and  all,  and  lifted  the  hog  from  the  mud  and  its  misery. 

Honesty  was  Lincoln's  most  characteristic  quality.  In  his  later  years 
he  said  that  the  Presidency  and  all  his  successes  were  his  because  of 
"that  opinion  of  me  which  the  people  express  when  they  call  me  'Honest 
Abe'."  Honesty  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  gray  eyes  and  long  arms 
and  legs;  it  was  in  every  fiber  of  his  mental  and  moral  being.  It  was  part 
of  all  his  actions  and  decisions. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Lincoln's  strict  honesty.  One  tells  how  he 
walked  three  miles  to  return  six  cents  he  had  overcharged  a  customer.  Another 
of  his  hurrying  off  before  breakfast  to  take  a  woman  a  quarter-pound  of  tea 
he  owed  her.  On  opening  the  store  that  morning  he  had  discovered  a  four- 
ounce  weight  on  the  scales  which,  obviously,  he  had  weighed  in  with  her 
pound  of  tea  the  evening  before. 
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Lincoln  did  a  remarkable  job  of  "picking  up"  an 
education.  He  read  eagerly  all  the  books  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  in  the  fields  at  noon  or  by  the  "chimbly" 
at  night.  "The  things  I  want  to  know  are  in  books.  My 
best  friend  is  the  man  who'll  git  me  a  book  I  ain't 
read,"  he  said.  Many  people  befriended  him.  He  read 
the  Life  of  Washington,  an  anthology  of  great  English 
writings,  Shakespeare  in  a  book  of  elocution,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Aesop's  Fables.  Speech-mak- 
ing fascinated  him,  and  often  after  church  he 
"preached"  the  sermon  he  had  just  heard,  to  the 
\  delight  of  the  children  and  the  amusement  of  his 
|  parents.  As  he  grew  older  he  walked  miles  to  hear 
cases  being  argued  in  court.  In  these  larger  communi- 
ties he  met  men  who  shared  with  him  their  sizable 
libraries. 
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NEW  SALEM  STORES  AND  HOMES  WERE  LOG  CABINS 

Lincoln's  first  real  job  in  New  Salem  was  clerking  in  a  general  store  where,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  buy,  he  earned  his  nickname,  "Honest  Abe."  He  found 
new  friends  to  help  him  in  his  search  for  knowledge.  Already  interested  in  politics,  he  followed 
the  advice  of  the  local  schoolmaster  and  studied  grammar  to  improve  his  speeches.  He  studied 
Euclid  for  mathematics.  And  with  the  encouragement  of  Judge  Bowling  Green,  who  let  him 
use  his  fine  library,  he  studied  law.  In  1832  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
legislature,  but  he  was  elected  in  1834  and  for  the  next  three  terms.  In  1836,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  went  to  Springfield  to  start  his  law  practice. 


His  one  business  venture  left  Lincoln  saddled  with  debt  for  many  years 
because  he  insisted  on  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  the  letter.  In  the  spring 
of  1832  Lincoln  and  a  friend  bought  a  store  in  New  Salem.  They  gave  their 
joint  note  as  payment.  Within  the  year,  for  various  reasons,  the  store 
"winked  out."  Lincoln  and  his  partner  sold  it  and  took  their  purchasers'  notes. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  buyers  soon  disappeared,  and  Lincoln  and  his 
partner  were  again  responsible  for  their  own  joint  note.  When  later  his 
partner  died,  the  entire  obligation  fell  on  Lincoln.  As  surveyor,  state  assembly- 
man, practicing  lawyer,  he  kept  nibbling  at  that  debt.  Thirteen  years  later, 
he  was  still  sending  back  a  part  of  his  salary  as  United  States  Congressman, 
to  wipe  it  out. 

Lincoln  supported  only  what  he  believed  right.  He  would  not  make  false 
claims  or  unjust  accusations  in  or  out  of  politics.  In  his  law  practice  he  took 
only  cases  which  he  believed  in.  He  was  known  to  walk  out  on  a  case  if, 
midway,  he  thought  his  client  guilty.  But  when  convinced  the  cause  was 
just,  he  usually  won  his  case. 


An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


He  was  honest  in  his  thinking  and  did  not  let  personal  advantage  sway 
his  judgments.  His  honest  self-appraisal  gave  him  humility  but  it  also  gave 
him  self-confidence  and  respect  for  his  own  judgment.  And  he  was  as  honest 
in  judging  other  men.  No  personal  animosity  kept  him  from  giving  praise 
or  credit  to  any  man  who  deserved  it. 

Only  a  fair-minded  man  could  ignore  the  gibes  and  slander  of  those 
who  wanted  to  undermine  him.  False  criticism  could  not  steer  Lincoln  from 
his  serious  purpose  or  his  duty.  He  advised  his  young  law  partner: 

".  .  .  suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in  any  situation.  There 
may  sometimes  be  ungenerous  attempts  to  keep  a  young  man  down;  and 
they  will  succeed,  too,  if  he  allows  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  its  true 
channel  to  brood  over  the  attempted   injury." 

*  *  * 

When  President,  he  reproved  an  officer  for  thwarting  his  commander,  and 
for  saying  that  the  Army  and  the  Government  needed  a  dictator,  but  in 
his  letter  he  promoted  him.  "Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  What  I  now  ask  is  military  successes,  and 

I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

*  *  * 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  personal 
animosity  and  envy  were  well  known,  Lincoln  wrote  without  rancor:  "Of  all 
I  have  said  in  commendation  of  your  ability  and  fidelity  I  have  nothing  to 
unsay;  and  yet  you  and  I  have  reached  a  point  of  mutual  embarrassment  in 
our  official  relations  which  it  seems  cannot  be  overcome  or  longer  sustained 
consistently  with  the  public  service." 


"Lincoln  used  jokes,"  says  Carl  Sandburg,  "as  other  men  used  tools." 
He  told  a  joke  not  for  the  story's  sake  but  to  produce  an  effect,  to  put  his 
listeners  in  a  friendly  mood,  or  to  lighten  a  dull  case  in  the  court  room. 
Or  he  drew  on  his  vast  fund  of  fables  and  stories  to  illustrate  his  point. 

When  he  was  asked  how  he  felt  at  being  defeated  by  Douglas  for  the 
Senate,  he  said,  "Rather  like  the  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe.  He  was  too  big 
to  cry,  but  it  hurt  too  much  to  laugh." 


Springfield  was  Lincoln's  home  for  25  years,  until  he 
went  to  the  White  House.  In  1842  he  was  married 
and  here  his  four  sons  were  born  and  one  was 
buried.  These  were  busy,  hard-working  years,  strug- 
gling to  build  up  a  law  practice,  to  support  his 
family,  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  became 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day.  His  keen,  orig- 
inal mind  and  lively  wit  were  well  suited  to  the 
courtroom.  For  eight  years,  spring  and  fall,  Lincoln 
traveled  the  old  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit.  Evenings,  the 
men  sat  about  the  public  rooms  in  the  small-town 
inns  and  swapped  yarns.  On  these  trips  Lincoln  got 
many   of  his  famous  stories. 


"God  tells  the  truth  in  parables/1  Lin- 
coln is  quoted  as  saying.  "They're  easier  for 
the  common  folk  to  understand  or  recollect." 
He  often  used  these  little  tales  to  ease  a 
situation  or  to  soften  a  rebuke. 


RIDING  THE  CIRCUIT 


One  day  when  he  was  first  President,  Lincoln  said  to  the  office-seekers  who 
always  crowded  his  room,  "Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  story."  His  story  was 
of  a  certain  king  who,  loving  to  hunt,  kept  an  astrologer  especially  to 
foretell  rain.  One  day  the  king  and  his  hunting  party  of  ladies  and  lords 
met  a  farmer  riding  a  donkey.  The  king  and  the  farmer  exchanged  good 
mornings  and  the  farmer  asked,  "Where  are  you  folks  going?"  "Hunting," 
said  the  king.  "Lord,  you'll  get  wet,"  said  the  farmer.  But  trusting  his 
astrologer,  the  king  went  on  until  midday  when  a  terrific  storm  drenched 
the  whole  party.  The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  had  the  astrologer 
decapitated,  and  sent  for  the  farmer  to  take  his  place.  When  the  farmer 
arrived,  he  said  it  was  not  he  but  his  donkey  who  could  foretell  rain.  "Make 
the  donkey  court  astrologer,"  shouted  the  king.  But  that  appointment,  said 
the  king,  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life.  Lincoln  stopped  there. 
"Why  a  mistake?"  asked  the  office-seekers.  "Didn't  the  donkey  do  his  duty?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  President.  "But  after  that  time  every  donkey  in  the  country 
assembled  in  front  of  the  palace  and  wanted  an  office." 


Riotous  tales,  thoroughly  uncomplimentary,  were  circulated  about  him  by 
Lincoln's  political  enemies.  Cartoonists  pictured  him  as  a  buffoon,  telling 
jokes  while  the  nation  was  breaking  apart.  But  the  derogatory  stories  only 
increased  the  people's  affection  for  the  President. 


A  story  he  liked  to  tell  on  himself  was  of  two  Quakeresses  talking  of  the 
Civil  War.  One  said,  "I  think  Jefferson  Davis  will  succeed."  "Why  does  thee 
think  so?"  asked  the  other.  "Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man,"  she  said. 
"But,"  protested  her  companion,  "so  is  Abraham  a  praying  man."  "Yes," 
agreed  the  first,  "but  the  Lord  will  think  that  Abraham  is  joking." 

*  *  * 

Being  President,  Lincoln  said,  reminded  him  of  the  man  who,  tarred  and 
feathered  and  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  remarked  that  if  it  weren't  for 
the  honor  of  the  thing  he'd  just  as  soon  walk. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  used  humor  in  many  practical  ways.  But  laughter's  greatest  value 
to  him  was  as  a  way  to  relax  his  tensions  and  escape  his  immediate  problems. 
He  wrote,  "I  read  it  [a  humorous  book]  when  my  brain  is  weary  .  .  .  and 
I  must  be  unbent.  When  a  boy  and  the  owner  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  I  found 
one  must  let  up  on  the  bow  if  the  arrow  is  to  have  force." 

"Laughter  lighted  up  his  otherwise  melancholy  countenance  with  thorough 
merriment,"  a  friend  wrote  of  Lincoln.  "His  body  shook  all  over." 

Even  through  the  sorrowful  war  years  Lincoln's  humor  did  not  desert  him. 
"If  I  could  not  get  temporary  respite  from  the  crushing  burden  I  am  con- 
stantly carrying,  my  heart  would  break,"  he  said. 


Lincoln  always  opposed  slavery  as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  But  he 
understood  the  social  and  economic  upheaval  immediate  freeing  of  the 
slaves  would  bring  to  the  South.  He  urged  curbing  the  further  advance  of 
slavery  and  adopting  a  gradual  emancipation  plan  to  ease  the  hardship  it 
would  impose. 

He  made  his  famous  "House  Divided"  speech  just  offer  his  nomination  as 
Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

"In  my  opinion  it  [slavery  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided."  June  1858 


Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves. 

"If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are 
themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept  away  .  .  .  Their 
[the  South's]  thinking  it  right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact 
upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do, 
they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  right;  but 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?  Can  we  cast  our  votes 
with  their  view,  and  against  our  own?  ...  In  view  of  our  moral,  social,  and 
political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this?  .  .  .  Neither  let  us  be  slandered 
from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by 
menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves. 
Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  that  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

-ADDRESS  AT  THE  COOPER  UNION,  FEBRUARY  27,  1860 


Lincoln's  waning  interest  in  politics  was  rekindled  by  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
and  the  growing  dissension  and  bitterness.  During  his  lively  debates  with  Douglas  he  became 
widely  known  for  his  judicious  attitude  toward  the  South  and  his  clear,  logical  thinking  on 
the  issues  of  slavery.  His  "House  Divided"  and  The  Cooper  Union  speeches,  and  the  debates 
gave  him  great  popularity  with  the  people  and  paved  the  way  for  his  Presidential  candidacy. 
He  became  President,  March  4,  1861. 

LINCOLN'S  SPRINGFIELD  HOUSE 


An  eleven  year  old  girl  changed  the  face  of  the  President.  She  wrote 
to  Lincoln,  "I  want  you  should  be  President  of  the  United  States  very  much 
...  I  have  got  4  brothers  and  part  of  them  will  vote  for  you  anyway  and 
if  you  will  let  your  whiskers  grow  I  will  try  to  get  the  rest  of  them  to  vote 
for  you  .  .  .  You  would  look  a  great  deal  better  for  your  face  is  so  thin. 
All  the  ladies  like  whiskers  and  they  would  tease  their  husbands  to  vote 
for  you  and  then  you  would  be  President  of  the  United  States/7 
Although  in  his  reply  Lincoln  wondered  if  "people  would  call  it  a  piece  of 
silly  affectation,"  his  doubts  must  have  been  put  to  rest.  For  a  few  months 
later  his  campaign  train  stopped  at  the  town  where  the  little  girl  lived  and  a 
bewhiskered  Presidential  candidate  suitably  thanked  his  loyal  supporter. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  said:  "When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  and  gives  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  same,  he  can  be  safely  pardoned." 

"It  makes  me  feel  rested  after  a  hard  day's  work  if  I  can  find  some  excuse 
to  save  a  man's  life." 

The  father  of  a  boy,  whose  death  sentence  Lincoln  had  directed  should  be 
suspended  until  he  himself  ordered  it,  came  to  him  weeping.  "Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  a  pardon,  you  would  only  hold  up  the  sentence  of  my  boy 
until  you  can  order  him  shot!" 

Lincoln  replied,  "Go  along,  old  man,  go  along  in  peace.  If  your  son  lives 
until  I  order  him  shot  he'll  grow  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah." 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  sorrowing  families  showing  rare  under- 
standing and  sympathy. 

"Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile 
you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom."  —November  21,  1864 


THE  WHITE    HOUSE   WHEN    LINCOLN    LIVED    IN    IT 

Lincoln  became  President  of  a  nation  teeming  with  internal  discord.  Within  a  month  war 
between  the  states  broke  out.  For  Lincoln,  sorrow  heaped  upon  sorrow  with  the  death  of  his 
second  son.  War-weary  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  grounds  or  in  the  great  ballroom  of 
the  White  House.  Statesmen  came  to  confer  with  him,  office-seekers  plagued  him;  and  men, 
women,  and  children  came  pleading  for  the  lives  of  their  men.  In  the  crucible  of  anguish 
and  anxiety,  through  prayerful,  sleepless  nights,  Lincoln's  sympathy  was  tempered  to  a  com- 
passionate humanity  that  brought  suspended  death  sentences  to  thousands  of  frightened, 
homesick  youngsters.  He  released  men  from  service  where  family  need  was  desperate — 
the  only  son  of  five  left  to  a  widowed  mother,  the  farmer  v/hose  children  were  too  young 
to  carry  on  his  work,  the  sole  support  of  aged  dependents.  He  opened  the  way  for  the  return, 
without  reprisal,  of  men  and  States  in  rebellion,  on  their  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
Had  Lincoln  lived  to  carry  out  his  merciful  plans  for  reuniting  his  people,  the  scars  of  conflict — 
and  some  remain  to  this  day — might  more  easily  have  healed. 

*  *  * 

In  his  First  Inaugural  Address,  Lincoln  urged  the  people  to  deliberate  carefully 
before  making  any  fateful  move.  And  in  his  touchingly  beautiful  closing 
lines  he  reminded  them  of  the  bonds  that  made  them  a  Union. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 

people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  .  .  . 

If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you 

would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time; 

but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it  .  .  . 

"We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 

may  have  strained,  it  must  never  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 

chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every 

living   heart   and    hearthstone   all    over  this   broad    land,   will   yet   swell   the 

chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 

angels  of  our  nature."  —march  a,  1861 


Lincoln's  gift  of  words  was  a  powerful  instrument.  At  that  time, 
when  each  decision  and  every  action  sharply  affected  the  safety  of  the 
Union,  his  ability  to  communicate  with  clarity  his  careful  and  prayerful 
decisions  and  opinions  and  his  deep  sincerity  persuaded  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people. 

And  today  his  words  remain  an  inspiring  heritage.  They  record  his  fine 
reasoning  and  reveal  the  scope  of  his  character.  All  his  speeches  and  writings 
are  colored  by  his  early  reading — by  the  great  writers  from  whom  he  learned 
the  meanings  and  the  sounds  of  words.  The  majestic  style  of  the  Bible,  the 
singing  phrases  of  the  poets,  the  economy  of  words  which  characterizes  the 
legal  brief,  the  logic  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  fervor  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — these  were  all  his.  Some  of  the  finest  literature  of  our 
language  has  come  from  his  pen. 

Lincoln's  famous  address  at  the  dedication  of  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  consecrate — we 
can  not  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth/'  -November  19,  1863 


READING  THE   EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION   TO   HIS  CABINET 

In  the  summer  of  1862  Lincoln  was  under  heavy  criticism  because  of  the  military  losses  of 
the  Northern  Army.  He  was  denounced  because  he  had  not  freed  the  slaves,  even  accused  of 
being  pro-slavery.  For  Lincoln  and  many  other  Northerners  the  issue  upon  which  they 
supported  the  war  was  to  preserve  the  Union,  not  primarily  to  free  the  slaves.  Though 
at  this  time  Lincoln  was  planning  his  Emancipation  policy  as  a  political  and  military  move, 
he  was  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment  to  announce  it. 


"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Con- 
stitution. If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save 
the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  it  would  help  to  save  the 
Union."  —Lincoln's  letter  answering  a  newspaper  blast,  august  22,  1862 


"\  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong  nothing  is  wrong  .  .  . 
and  yet  I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an 
unrestricted  right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  ...  I  could 
not  feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, if  to  save  slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of 
government,  country,  and  Constitution  all  together."  — april,  1864 


In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free 
—honorable  alike  in  what  we  give,  and  what  we  preserve. 


What  Lincoln  said  was  generously  seasoned  with  observations 
so  salty  and  basic  that  they  are  timeless. 

"No  oppressed  people  will  fight,  and  endure,  as  our  fathers  did,  without  the 
promise  of  something  better  than  a  mere  change  of  masters/7 

*  *  * 

"Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find 
a  way." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government 
...  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  in- 
telligence. It  is  for  this  the  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not 
lose  our  birthright." 

*  *  * 

"If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where  you  are." 

*  *  * 

"When  one  is  embarrassed,  usually  the  shortest  way  to  get  through  with  it  is 
to  quit  talking  about  it  and  go  at  something  else." 

*  *  * 

"I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  man  miserable 
while  he  feels  worthy  of  himself." 
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Much  of  Lincoln's  counsel  to  his  own  troubled  people  has  meaning 
for  us  today  when  tensions  and  uncertainties  cloud  our  national 
and  personal  lives. 

"In  times  like  the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not 
willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and  eternity." 

*  *  * 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty.  .  .  .  With  some 
.  .  .  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the 
product  of  his  labor,  while  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some 
to  do  as  they  please  with  other  men  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor, 
.  .  .  each  of  these  things  is,  by  the  respective  party,  called  by  two  different 
and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

"Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit,  and  you 
have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around  your  own  door." 

*  *  * 

".  .  .  there  is  something  of  ill-omen  amongst  us  .  .  .  the  growing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country.  .  .  .  Accounts  of  outrages  committed 
by  mobs  form  the  everyday  news  of  the  times.  .  .  .  How  shall  we  fortify 
against  it?  Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap — let  it  be  taught  in  schools  .  .  . 
and  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  Primers,  spelling  books,  and  in  Almanacs — 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice." 

*  *  * 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other's 
consent." 

*  *  * 

These  are  the  closing  words  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  the 
last  of  his  great  speeches.  Their  nobility  and  compassion  ring  down  the  years. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 


We  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  have 
directed  it;  and  seeing  it  .  .  .  we  feel  more  hopeful 
and  confident  for  the  future. 

— A.  Lincoln 
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